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“THE  RIBS  OP  DEATH.” 
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r«*l 

fat  hi 


Thr*  months  before  I  wm  born  my 
hlb*r .  hnet  went  down  in  a  sudden 
eithin  sight  of  home  and  of  my 
.rhn.  with  the  rest  of  the  ftaher- 
.  .  w  iv.-H,  awaited  the  landing  of  the 
Perhaps  this  was  the  reason 
|  t  w.jrh  an  instinctive  horror  and 
,( the  oea,  even  while  it  fascinated 
:  ~A  iu»-  to  it  in  its  stormiest  moods. 
,  .,u^*r  feeling  that  possessed  me. 

.  ay  from  the  sight  and  sound  of 
,k.  rs  I  was  restless  and  unquiet, 

■ ...  a  1  was  awed  and  melancholy, 

. .  tvingof  my  nature  was  satia- 
|  a  roiajiaratively  calm.  I 
in  v  of  our  people,  who  are  in- 
.j.-r-uiuous,  looked  upon  me  as 
.  •itstN|iience  of  this.  “The 

•  a allows  what  it  gets  a  hold 
i  amongst  themselves  with 

i.t'  ili»ni.  We  can  hardly  help 

•  ritious  an<l  gloomy — we  who 
,1  reared  in  Callermouth. 

,  m  in  her  moods,  and  ao 
way  of  ex  pressing  them. 

,Ui  is  only  a  cluster  of  oot- 
I  a  little  harbor,  with  a  pier 
house  below.  About  a  mil» 
.  i-  the  ugly  sharp  ridge  of 
.  :>.  urs  the  significant  name 
o’  l>eath."  Many  a  fine 
-  -truck,  and  ground  her  tim- 
it.  It  wood,  many  a  poor  cling- 
■  s  l«  cn  washed  off  those  fatal 
.In  say  that  in  the  old  times 
-.hip  was  lured  there  to  its  de¬ 
li  »•:  but  1  can  scarce  believe 
iiplfalhers  of  our  brave  fellows, 

1  by  and  on  the  waters  just  as 
a  ul. I  In*  inhuman  enough  to  trade 

;ii.  danger  and  the  deaths  of  fel- 
irmi-r-i.  Only  I  must  say  that 
•  «  t.  while  any  one  of  our  men 
risk  his  life  without  thinking 
al*»ut  it  to  save  another,  he 
i  have  any  very  definite  ideas 
.  laws  of  salvage. 

-f  my  want  of  beauty,  I  had  two 
.me  courting  me,  and  Willie  Lisle 
in  1  favored.  Edam  (Adam) 
» us  too  much  of  my  own  temper 
t-Hi  gloomy;  I  was  afraid  of  him, 

>  -.win  sort  of  mistrust  of  him  that 
>f  the  sea.  and  perhaps  a  little  of 

-  .me  idea  of  his  possible  power  over 

,t  Willie,  with  his  bonnie  yellow 

-  ml  his  blue  eyes,  and  his  sonny 
what  girl  could  have  resisted 
lb-  brought  his  brightness  into  my 

..rid  it  seemed  to  go  out  like  the  sun 
id.  a  cloud  on  the  day  he  sailed  in 
uveiia,”  bound  for  China  and  the 
r  I  iiilies,  from  the  Tyne. 

mr  most  energetic  and  enterprising 
„  men  become  sailors,  if  they  do  not 
satisfied  to  be  fishermen  as  their 
•  r-  t«-fore  them.  It  never  seems  to 
n  r  into  any  of  their  heads  that  there 

nr.  liter  means  of  livelihood  than  these 
t  w  •  callings.  They  cannot  tear  them- 

i  \  •-»  away  from  the  sea  altogether,  how- 
ewr  they  may  abuse  it.  They  inhale  its 
salt  l.rceze  with  their  earliest  breaths,  its 
i  .irii  and  spray  beat  on  them,  until  it  be- 
<  'rut’s  i«art  of  them  as  it  were,  and  they 
i*  as  much  creatures  of  the  waves  as  the 
tl-heft  that  swim  beneath  or  the  gulls  that 
fl  at  above.  So  it  was  that  when  Willis 
grew  discontented  with  his  earnings  as  a 
fisherman,  he  went  to  sea  to  make  more 
in.  ney,  in  the  hope  of  wedding  me  the 
*x<ner. . 

"J  was  not  strong  enough  for  a  ^fisher¬ 
man  V  wife,"  he  said,  “and  he^ftoped  to 
l*  ible  to  keep  me  like  a  lady!”  Just  as 

i:  1  cared! 

One  afternoon  I  was  wandering  rather 

’  disconsolately  on  the  beach,  feeling  low 
nud  hopeless,  wishing  for  Willie  and  bet¬ 
ter  days,  when  Edam,  who  was  busy  in 
In.-  U>at,  called  to  me  as  I  past  by. 

"Elsie,  come  here  and  tell  me  what 
you  think  o’  my  boat?”  he  cried  in  a  more 
heery  voice  than  usual,  and  glad  to  be 
g  >ii natured  when  I  could,  I  stopped 
•m  l  admired  the  fine  new  boat  he  had 
just  Knight  with  the  money  an  uncle  had 
left  him. 

Hut  you’ve  gpt  no  name  for  her,"  1 
said  at  last;  “what  are  you  going  to  call 

her?" 

That  depends  on  you,"  he  replied, 
locking  up  quickly;  *if  ye  don’t  object,  I 
would  name  her  ‘The  Bonnie  Elsie.’  " 
That  would  never  do,  I  thought  in  a 
minute,  it  would  be  all  over  the  place  at 

oi. '-e  that  Edam  Carr  had  called  his  boat 
after  Elsie  Wilson,  and  that  she  was  “ofl 
with  the  old  love  and  on  with  the  new." 

“You  mustn’t  do  that,”  I  demurred  as 
gently  as  I  could;  "there’s  prettier  names 
and  lasses  too,  for  that  matter,  in  the 
place!" 

Um  face  changed  for  the  worse  in 
a  moment,  and  an  angry  light  blazed  in 

his  eyes. 

"I'm  not  to  hev  yer  name  then,  forbye 

J.r-eU?" 

"It  wouldn't  do,  Edam;  folks  would 
talk,  and-  and  Willie  might  be  vexed," 
I  went  on  h<-sitatingly.  What  a  coward 
I  was  to  la*  sure!  It  was  with  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  in  the  world  I  managed  to 
bnng  out  my  real  objection.  And  yet  1 
w  as  sw>  pround  of  being  Willie’s  sweet- 
Leart) 

"He’s  not  yer  man  yet  that  he  should 
tmnd,"  Edam  replied  sulkily;  and  then 
under  his  breath,  “Maybe  he  never  wili 

be  Jther." 

i  heard  the  end  of  the  sentence,  low 
be  it  was  muttered. 

An’  what’s  to  hinder,  if  we're  both  of 
ui  -  mind  about  it?"  I  said  sharply, 
h  .:.g  oiy  temper  a  bit  at  his  obstinacy. 

"  Who  knows?  He  might  get  a  wife 
w 1:cre  he's  gone,  and  he  might  never 

o  in>..  back  at  all - " 

"D'ye  want  to  quarrel  wi’  me,  Edam?" 
“N  no,  Elsie,  we  winna  quarrel,''  he 
and  at  once.  “I’m  a  bit  queer  in  the 
teinjx?r,  but  I  wouldn’t  like  U>  vex  you. 

I  m  goin'  to  try  th'  new  boat,  will  ye 
venture  out  wi’  me,  laaeie?"  he  went  on 
quietly  after  a  moment. 

‘  I  diif  not  know'  what  to  say.  It  would 
not  be  w  ise  to  offend  him  more  than  1 
had  been  unlucky  enough  to  do  already. 
There  was  no  harm  in  "wiling  out  a  mile 
or  so,  providing  he  would  promise  to 
brmg  me  back  then.  But,  could  I  trust 
him:  HI*  mother,  old  Nanny  Carr,  had 
tome  up  while  we  were  speaking,  and 
•he  took  part  with  him. 

"It’s  not  much  to  ask  ye.  EHe,  and  Ml 
i-baac  him  ever  ao!  He’s  gey  queer  to  ds 
*  just  now,  lassie,”  she  said  aside  to 
ni'  “if  yt.  humor  him  a  bit,  ye  might 
lor  ma  sake," 

She  wits  a  kind  neighbor,  and  often 

I I  I -amis  got  a  dinner  from  her  when  I 
k  away,  so  I  did  not  care  to  refuse  her. 

If  f'lie  saw  no  harm  in  it,  who  else  would 

Jure  to  talk? 

Si  ill  1  hesitated. 

"Dye  think  it’s  safe?  The  sea  has  been 
‘hui’  off  and  on  all  the  day.  Listen!* 
And  in  the  hush  which  so  often  pre- 
'  •■d«s  a  gale  we  could  distinctly  hear 
that  strange  mourning,  about  which  we 
“k  ays  say  “The  sea  is  calling.” 

Edam  threw  a  quick  glance  along  the 
horizon. 

"it'll  blow  hard  afore  the  mom,  bat 


k>  be  out  and  in 

■Sain  for  all  that." 

TJwro  was  something  in  the  tone  which 
made  me  doubtful;  but  I  did  not  want  to 
•®em  a  coward;  so  before  long  w« 
oat  on  the  open  sea,  tacking  and  turning 
breeBe-  There  was  more  of 
that  farther  out  than  on  shore,  but  still 
**«<>ugh  to  send  us  along  merrily, 
though  the  new  boat  was  a.  light,  Jd 
swrfj  and  easy  to  manage  as  any  boat 

COtt^  well  be,  and  tka  — - 

like  a  bird. 

“She's  a  bonnie  one  to  go,  Edam,"  I 
•wdnftera  hole;  but  I  got  no  reply. 
Jdnm  sat  with  hie  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
distant  sky,  and  I  could  see  be  was  think- 
jng  something  over  very  deeply.  I  fol- 
towed  the  direction,  of  his  eyes,  and  did 
not  like  the  prospect.  A  gleam  of  sickly 
yellow  light  lay  low  down  to  the  water, 

but  above  that  were  piled - rx  of 

*“•*7  GW  clouds,  without  a  break  save 
in  one  place,  where  it  was  as  though  a 
mighty  hand  had  pushed  them  aside  to 
make  a  space  for  the  tempest  to  break 
Jfij'ough.  All  around  this  space  was 
hurry  and  confusion,  while  the  rest  of 
*^7  W#»  sullen  and  quiet.  Far  out, 
the  sickly  gleam  on  the  horizon  was  re¬ 
peated  on  a  grey  green  sea;  nearer,  the 
dark  waves  were  beginning  to  show  tone 
of  white. 

I  did  not  like  the  prospect,  nor  did  I 
like  the  notion  of  being  out  there  on  that 
angTy-looking  waste  of  waters  at  the 
mercy  of  Edam  Carr  and  his  caprices. 

“Don’t  you  think  we  should  go  back 
now,  Edam?”  I  asked  timidly;  “it  doesn’t 
look  over  well  out  yonder,"  and  I  pointed 
to  the  far  sea. 

“Leave  that  to  me,  Elsie,  ma  darlin’ !" 

He  had  no  right  to  call  me  his  darling, 
but  I  was  beginning  to  be  very  much 
afraid,  and  so  I  said  nothing  about  that. 

But  all  at  once  a  rush,  a  whirl,  and  a 
roar  caused  me  to  scream  out,  as  a  squall 
struck  our  little  craft  and  made  it  heel 
over,  wetting  me  to  the  skin  at  the  same 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ’fisher 
lassies  are  not  at  all  breve  upon  the  sea, 
though  it  may  be  almost  our  native  ele¬ 
ment.  There  are  very  few  Grace  Darl¬ 
ings  amongst  us.  Indeed,  we  hardly 
ever  venture  into  a  boat  at  all.  So  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  my  courage 
should  fail  utterly  when  we  began  to  ship 
heavy  seas.  , 

“Oh,  take  me  home,  Edam,  or  I  know 
we’ll  never  win  back  at  all!” 

But  he  took  no  notice,  more  than  to 
put  things  right  and  tight  in  a  skillful 
way  I  could  not  but  admire,  however 
angry  I  began  to  feel  towards  him. 

•Are  you  never  going  to  turn,  Edam 
Carr?"  I  broke  out  at  last. 

A  suspicion  which  I  had  ofter  heard 
breathed  in  the  village  came  back  to  me 
then,  and  I  trembled  (or  our  lives.  They 
said  “Edam  Carr  was  gettin*  the  same 
queer  look  as  his  feythor  had  afore  he 
went  out  of  his  heid  and  drowned  his- 
self  I"  and  remembering  this  and  the  few 
words  his  mother  had  whispered,  I  in¬ 
clined  to  think  he  was  mad  at  times. 
When  I  spoke  he  laughed  out  loud.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  him 
laugh,  and  it  gave  me  an  odd  feeling. 

“So  you’re  afraid,  ma  bonnie  Elsie  ?  It’s 
a  long  time  since  you  and  I  were  as  much 
alone  together  as  we  are  now,  nothing 
but  the  boat  that  holds  us  two  on  all  that 
world  o’  water  !  Eh,  but  it's  fine  to  have 
you  all  to  mysel’  like  this  I” 

“Are  you  mad  ?"  I  exclaimed,  my 
thought  taking  words  all  unconsciously. 

Edam  laughed  again,  that  horrible, 
cruel  laugh  which  had  no  mirth  in  it. 

“Maybe.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am 
myself,  but  if  I  am,  it’s  for  love  o’  you.” 

His  eyes  were  so  bright  and  so  wild  I 
could  not  bear  to  look  at  them,  and  his 
hand,  as  he  took  hold  of  mine,  burned 
with  fever. 

“For  mercy’s  sake,  Edam,  take  care  I 
If  ye  don’  mind  we’ll  be  both  in  the 
water.” 

“An’  what  o’  that  ?  At  any  rate  we’ll 
drown  together,  and  ye’ll  never  belong 
to  another  man." 

I  clasped  my  hands  in  an  agony  of 
terror.  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  had  been  not 
to  have  guessed  what  might  happen  1  I 
thought  of  the  poor  bairns  at  home  wait¬ 
ing  for  me  now  to  give  them  their  sup¬ 
pers,  and  hear  their  prayers,  and  tuck 
them  up  in  their  beds,  and  the  tears 
rolled  down  my  cheeks  at  the  thought 
of  how  long  they  might  have  to  wait. 

“Oh,  Edam,  I  didn’t  think  you  could 
be  so  cruel !"  I  said  between  my  sobs. 
But  even  the  tears  failed  to  move  him. 

“Xou  have  been  cruel  enough  to  me — 
it’s  my  turn  now  I”  he  answered  sullenly, 
as  he  altered  the  sail. 

By  this  time  the  lurid  gleam  had  al¬ 
most  died  out  from  the  sky,  and  all  was 
dark  around  us.  The  wind  was  blowing 
strongly,  and  hurrying  the  masses  of 
clouds  across  the  heavens  at  headlong 
speed,  and  tearing  at  the  water  until  the 
air  and  the  waves  mingled  in  one  wild 
fray.  How  our  little  boat  lived  at  all  in 
such  a  storm  is  more  than  1  can  under¬ 
stand.  In  the  hands  of  a  less  experi¬ 
enced  boatman  we  should  have  been  lost 
in  no  time. 

“Do  have  pity  on  me  and  the  poor  little 
ones  that  have  only  me  to  look  to,  Edam 
— dear  Edam  I" 

“Ay,  it  is  dear  Edam  now  you’re  in  my 
power,  bnt  how  long  would  it  last  if  I 
let  you  win  safe  to  land  ?  Elsie,  if  you’ll 
say  you’ll  be  ma  wife  I’ll  make  for  shore 
this  minute — if  not — " 

“What  then  T  I  faltered. 

“I’ll  run  us  straight  on  to  the  'Ribs  o' 
Death,’  and  there’ll  be  an  end  on’t  t" 

“What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  tried  to  be 
false  to  Willie  for  the  sake  of  dear  life; 
bat  it  was  no  use;  I  couldn’t  get  out  the 
words  which  would  make  me  ao  I  If  I 
anut  Qie  i  must,  and  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  but,  oh  *  it  was  hard,  while  the 
foung  blood  flowed  quick  and  warm  in 


eternity. 

I  gave  one  loud  despairing  cry. 

“Oh,  Willie,  Willie  r  can  you  not  hear 
me,  my  sweetheart,  my  darling  !  If  you 
were  only  by  1  know  you  could  save  ine. 
It’s  for  your  sake  I  die,  Willie;  but  I  love 
fou  so,  I  love  you  so !” 

“Then  die,  Elsie,  for  ye  shall  never  be 
his  wife !” 

I  sank  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  closed  my  eyes.  I  could  not  look  at 
my  death,*  though  I  knew  now  it  must 
come.  A  dull  stupor  crept  over  me,  and 
the  agony  of  fear  which  held  me  before 
was  gone.  Was  it  my  disordered  imag¬ 
ination  which  made  me  think  something 
had  happened  which  sounds  perfectly 
incredible  ? 

It  was  getting  too  dark  to  distinguish 
plainly,  but,  surely,  that  was  Edam 
Carr’s  big  form  I  saw  at  the  other  end 
of  the  boat  stooping  over  a  coil  of  rope  ? 

Then,  who  was  the  man  busied  with 

ie  sail  in  the  center  of  it? 

We  were  shut  off  from  all  human  help 
there  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  tempest, 
and.  yet  some  one  had  managed  to  come 
on  board,  and  evidently  to  give  us  assist¬ 
ance.  No  other  vessel  could  possibly 
have  approached  us  while  my  eyes  were 
■hut,  certainly  not  without  my  hearing 
it.  Where  then  had  this  stranger  come 

r 


All  these  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind,  but  at  the  tune  I  was  too  stupe¬ 
fied  to  wonder  much.  My  faculties 
seemed  dulled,  and  I  could  neither  suf¬ 
fer  nor  fear  any  more.  I  simply  waited 
for  the  end.  I  could  see  dimly  the  sharp 
ridge  of  rocks  we  were  nearing,  and 
from  which  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
now  oould  keep  us. 

Bat  this  miracle  did  take  place.  All 
at  once  our  ooune  changed  and  the  boat 
turned  from  its  dangerous  way.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  Edam  seem  to 
awaken  to  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
no  longer  managing  affairs.  With  a 
sudden  oath  he  started  up  and  crept  for¬ 
ward. 

When  he  got  to  the  figure  standing 
with  its  back  toward  him,  I  saw  him 
raise  his  arm  to  thrust  it  aside.  11160 
slowly,  slowly  it  turned  and  looked  him 
straight  in  the  face. 

He  cried  out  wildly,  “God  help  me, 
for  I’m  mad  now,  anyway!”  and,  throw¬ 
ing  up  his  arms,  he  leapt  overboard  into 
the  seething  waves. 

I  watched  him  strike  out  wh**n  he  rose, 
but  I  was  too  paralyzed  to  screo  .  even. 
He  had  not  a  chance  in  that  terrible  sea,  - 
but  was  thrown  like  a  bit  of  floating 
weed  upon  the  very  rocks  he  had  been 
steering  for,  clung  there  a  moment .  only 
to  be  swept  back  by  a  return  of  the 
waves.  I  saw  this  in  the  last  lurid  streak 
of  light  which  Hashed  across  the  water, 
before  the  night  came,  and  in  it  were 
shown  at  last  the  features  of  my  strange 
companion.  Was  it  all  s  dream?  I  did 
not  know  even  then,  nor  did  I  feel 
afraid,  but  as  those  eyes  met-  mine  a 
thrill  ran  through  me,  and  I  sank  into 
unconsciousness.  Late  that  night,  when 
some  of  the  men  went  down  to  see  that 
their  boats  were  secure,  they  found  Adam 
Carr’s  new  boat  safely  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  and  me  lying  in  it  in  a  dead 
faint 

After  that  came  a  time  of  dull,  stupid 
misery  to  me.  I  could  never  answer 
questions,  nor  give  any  account  of  that 
dreadful  eveuing,  save  that  Adam  Can- 
had  gone  mad  and  jumped  overboard, 
and  had  been  dashed  against  the  “Ribs 
6f  Death,”  and  that  I  fainted  when  this 
happened  and  knew  no  more.  But  then, 
how  had  the  boat  been  brought  into 
port,  they  asked?  My  story  was  proved 
true  by  poor  Adam’s  body  being  washed 
ashore  two  days  after.  For  long  the 
people  looked  at  me  strangely.  Their 
superstition  made  them  regard  me  as 
“uncanny,"  and  shun  me  as  something 
they  could  not  account  for.  Besides;  in¬ 
stead  of  the  sea  claiming  its  victim,  as 
they  expected  it  to  do,  1  had  been  mirac¬ 
ulously  saved  from  it! 

I  often  wonder  I  did  not  go  raacf  my¬ 
self  during  that  dreary  time. 

For  I  settled  in  my  own  mind  clearly 
enough  how  it  was.  1  should  never  see 
my  bonnie  sweetheart  more.  I  had  not 
a  doubt  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  my 
cry  for  help  had  brought  him  in  the 
spirit  to  my  assistance.  For  awhile  I 
nursed  my  sullen  grief  in  silence;  but  at 
last  Miss  Ashford’s  kindness  broke  down 
the  barrier,  and  I  told  her  everything. 
Only  for  that,  and  because  she  did  not 
laugh  at  me,  and  believed  that  I  spoke 
the  truth,  I  should  have  lost  my  senses  or 
my  life,  for  the  secret  was  killing  me. 

“Truly  there  are  strange  mysteries  we 
can  not  hope  to  be  -revealed  in  this  life,* 
she  said  solemnly.  t“Hast  thou,  which  art 
but  air,  a  touch,  a -feeling,  of  their  afflic¬ 
tions?”  I  would  try  not  to  think  too 
much  about  it  Elsie;  and  don’t  give  way 
to  despair,  above  all.  Think  how  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones  need  you.” 

It  was  all  very  well  to  talk,  and  I  did 
try  honestly;  but  I  couldn’t  help  think¬ 
ing  of  my  boy  during  the  long,  dreary 
winter  nights,  after  the  children  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  I  was  left  alone  by  the 
glimmering  firelight.  Then  the  tears 
would  come,  and,  oh!  it  felt  so  lonely,, 
and  life  so  sad  wanting  him. 

I  was  sitting  thus  one  night,  leaning 
my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  and  the 
stocking  I  was  knitting  for  one  of  the 
bairns  had  fallen  upon  the  floor,  while  I 
gazed  into  the  dying  embers.  How  long 
I  sat  I  know  not,  hut  suddenly  the  coals 
fell  together  and  flared  up  into  a  blaze, 
and  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth,  stood  Willie,  my  Willie,  laugh¬ 
ing  down  at  me. 

I  screamed  and  covered  my  eyes.  I 
dared  not  look  at  what  seemed  confirma¬ 
tion  of  my  worst  fears;  but  in  a  moment 
warm,  living  arms  were  round  my  neck, 
and  I  was  clasped  to  a  strongly  beating 
heart. 

“What,  what  ails  thee,  sweetheart? 
One  would  say  you’d  seen  a  ghost!” 

I  did  not  tell  him  then  that  I  had  taken 
him  for  one.  The  tears  were  turned  into 
tears  of  joy  at  once,  and  the  world 
seemed  bright  and  gay  now  Willie  was 
safe  at  home. 

When  I  did  tell  him  at  last  what  had 
oaused  me  so  much  misery,  he  only 
laughed  and  said,  I  must  have  let  my 
imagination  run  away  with  me.  But  he 
acknowledged  to  having  had  a  troubled 
dream  in  which  I  called  on  him  for  help; 
though  he  always  declares  he  can  not  re¬ 
member  anything  more  about  it. 

I  never  look  at  the  “Ribs  of  Death" 
without  a  shudder  and  a  sigh  for  poor 
Edam’s  terrible  death,  and  nothing  will 
persuade  me  that  I  was  not  saved  from 
■haring  his  fate  by  supernatural  assist- 
But  I  do  not  insist  upon  it  with 
Willie,  for  he  does  not  like  me  to  talk 
about  it.  He  wants  my  life  to  be  sunny, 
and  full  of  hope  and  joy  and  love,  and 
does  his  best  to  make  it  so,  now  that  I 
his  wife. — Lillias  Wassermann  in 
Belgravia. 

Took  a  Moan  Advantage  of  Him. 

Prof.  X.,  an  excellent  educator  and 
profound  student,  who  does  not  spurn  a 
reasonable  share  of  homely  household 
duties  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  head 


grew  to  midday  and  Um  professor  began 
to  grow  hungry;  and  when  the  Team¬ 
ing*  o i  appetite  actually  brought  hie 
contemplation  down  to  sublunary  thing*, 
it  occurred  to  him  to  look  at  the  clothes 
line,  and  there  he  counted  no  lam  than 
sixteen  ruga,  all  beautifully  beaten.— 
Boston  Record. 


e*  *++»*•  plunged  headlong  into  -  ~  Zi.”  Ji £££ 


circumstances,  was  in  his  den  "deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  an  ab- 
truse  subject,  when  his  wife  opened  the 
door  anti  called  softly  to  him: 

“My  rniar,  could  you  help  us  in  our 
house-cleaning  by  heating  just  three 
rugs  that  you'll  find  out  under  the  south 
window  of  the  parlor?  If  you  will, 
please  take  them  out  into  the  hack  yard 
and  heat  them  and  hang  them  on  the 
line,  and  I’ll  be  so  much  obliged.’1 

The  professor  arose,  seized  his  most 
serviceable  walking-stick,  and  went  out 
into  the  yard,  still  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
learned  meditations  that  had  occupied 
him  in  the  house.  He  took  one  of  the 
three  rugs  from  under  the  parlor  win¬ 
dow;  transferred  it  to  the  hack  yard, 
beat  it  long  and  manfully,  and  hung  it 
on  the  line.  When  he  came  back  for 
another  rug  he  was  still  too  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  to  notice  that  there  were  still 
three  rugs  under  the  window,  and  when 
he  had  bqaten  another  and  had  hung 
that  out  and  liad  coiue  back  again,  and 
there  were  still  three  rugs  under  the 
window,  his  meditations  never  switched 
off  from  the  subject  of  their  concentra¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  and  mysterious  re¬ 
newal  of  the  third  rug. 

And  so  he  kept  on  heating  those  three 
rugs  and  meditating  until  the  morning 


A  CifkM  r>S  M  cteimul 

I  was  conversing  with  a  local  physi¬ 
cian,  of  no  mean  sctenUflc  standing  and 
attainment,  on  the  subject  of  anssathesia, 
and  he  told  me  that  it  was  a  curious 
fact,  not  generally  understood,  that  a* 
accelerated  circulation  of  the  blood, 
however  produced,  would  cause  a  pro¬ 
portional  insensibility  to  pain.  This  ac¬ 
celeration,  he  said,  might  be  produced 
by  taking  nitrous  oxide,  ceiled  laughing 
gas,  or  by  running  violently  up  a  flight 
of  stairs,  or  by  simply  breathing  rapidly. 

It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  an  explanation  of  several  phenomena 
in  this  line.  Every  one  who  has  received 
a  wound  in  battle,  or ,  who  has  been 
pounded  and  scratched  in  a  fist-fight, 
knows  how  that  he  was  at  first  wholly 
or  partly  insensible  to  these  injuries. 
This  insensibility  is  usually  attributed, 
and  properly  enough,  to  “excitement," 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  ex¬ 
citement  produoea  it  by  means  of  a 
quickened  circulation.— Cor.  Chicago 
Journal. 


It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  fatty 
substance  obtained  from  the  wool  of 
sheep— which  has  heretofore  been  treated 
as  &  waste  matter,  costly  to  get  rid  of, 
and  not  worth  preserving*  will  take  rank 
among  the  valuable  staples  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  a  paper  read  bv  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Morton  before  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia  in  April,  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  value  of  this  substance  to  the 
medical  fraternity,  on  aooount  of  its  re¬ 
markable  compliance  to  capillary  action, 
developed  when  applied  to  the  human 
skin.  It  is  so  easily  and  rapidly  absorbed 
that  it  becomes  a  most  convenient  ve¬ 
hicle  for  the  introduction  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  other  incorporated  substances. 
Being  innocuous  in  itself  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  base  in  the  preparation  of  all  oint¬ 
ments  and  unguents  intended  for  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  relief  of  disease.— Chicago  Times. 

Postage  Kates  Sixty  Tears  Ago. 

In  1823  the  rates  of  postage  were,  for 
a  single  letter  of  one  piece  of  paper,  for 
any  distance  not  exceeding  thirty  miles, 
6  cents;  over  thirty  miles  and  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  eighty  miles,  10  cents;  over 
eighty  miles  and  not  exceeding  150  miles, 
12  1-2  cents;  150  and  not  exceeding  400 
miles,  18  3-4  cents;  over  400  miles,  25 
cents.  Letters  composed  of  two  pieces 
of  paper  were  charged  double  those 
rates;  three  pieces  were  charged  triple 
rates;  and  more  than  three  pieces,  quad¬ 
ruple  postage.— The  Argonaut. 

Malaria  Is  Often  bat  Laiinea. 

A  Philadelphia  physician  says  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  passes  for  heart  dis¬ 
ease  is  onlymild  dyspepsia,  that  nervous¬ 
ness  commoffly  is  had  temper,  and  that 
two-thinjs-uf  so-called  malaria  is  nothing 
but  l/Et^mess.  Imagination,  he  says,  is 
responsible  for  a  multitude  of  ills,  and  he 
gives  as  an  instance  the  case  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  after  preaching  a  sermon  would 
take  a  teaspoonful  of  sweetened  water, 
and  doze  off  like  a  babe,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  a  bona  fide  sedative. 
— Scientific  American. 


Proper  Pood  for  Narrow*  People. 

We  so  often  have  to  care  for  nervous 
persons  that  it  is  well  to  know  the  sort 
of  food  best  adapted  to  them.  This, 
with  systematic  exercise  and  recreation, 
will  often  produce  results  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  hopes.  In  taking  exercise 
care  must  be  taksn  not  to  fatigue  the 
patient,  and  there  must  be  an  object  in 
the  exercise.  It  will  not  do  to  send 
the  sufferer  “just  out  for  a  walk;"  the 
walk  must  be  for  a  purpose;  to  call  on  a 
pleasant  friend,  for  example,  or  to  per¬ 
form  some  slight  office,  such  as  carrying 
flowers  or  books  to  the  sick,  or  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  little  article  needed  which  re¬ 
quires  no  great  outlay  of  thought.  For 
food  there  should  he  given  meat  in  small 
quantities,  plenty  of  fish,  especially  Bhell 
fish,  as  much  bread  and  butter  as  may 
be  desired,  creamed  or  mashed  potatoes 
and  simple  puddings. 

Fruit  should  play  an  important  part  in 
the  dietary,  and  should  be  eaten  before 
breakfast.  Baked  apples,  oranges,  and 
thoroughly  ripe  pears  are  always  rel¬ 
ished  at  this  time.  Cocoa  Bhould  be 
used  as  a  beverage  instead  of  tea  or  cof¬ 
fee,  although  a  cup  of  tea  at  4  o’clock 
can  be  borne  by  persons  *  to  whom  it 
would  be  injurious  at  any  other  time.  If 
milk  be  liked  and  be  digested  easily,  it 
may  be  freely  used.  My  physicians  or¬ 
der  it  cooked.  It  will  usually  be  found 
that  soups  are  not  conducive,  and  beer 
and  spirits  should  be  avoided.— New 
York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


The  England  of  South  America. 

The  Chilians  call  their  country  the 
“England  of  South  America.”  If  a  na¬ 
tive  makes  a  promise,  and  wishes  it  to 
appear  unusually  binding,  he  says,  “On 
the  word  of  an  Englishman.”  Should  he 
desire  an  appointment  to  be  kept  on  the 
minute,  he  says,  “Be  as  punctual  as  an 
Englishman.” 

The  traveler  discovers  that  wherever 
he  goes  in  Chili  the  highest  respect  and 
wannest  friendship  are  entertained  to¬ 
wards  England.  The  explanation  of 
these  feelings  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  when  the  young  republic  w^s  strug¬ 
gling  to  throw  off  the  Spanisli'yoke, 
many  Englishmen  served  her  with  as 
much  ardor  as  they  would  have  served 
their  native  country. 

The  upper  classes  of  Chili  imitate  the 
English  aristocracy.  Like  them,  they 
are  reserved,  fond  of  a  good  joke,  appre¬ 
ciate  wit,  cherish  family  pride,  and 
make  “society”  strict  and  exclusive.  The 
women  of  this  class  imitate  the  better 
sort  of  English  women,  and  never  dress 
for  church  as  if  they  expected  to  go 
from  it  to  a  “reception.”  They  dress  in 
plain  black,  with  a  black  mantilla  over 
the  head,  and  their  example  is  followed 
by  the  women  of  all  classes. — Youth’s 
Companipn. 

The  Manufacture  of  Kaleidoscope*^ 

Kaleidoscopes  are  made  to  sell  at  from 
6  cents  to  $5  each,  the  latter  (made  in 
Providence  R.  I.,)  being  used  a  great 
deal  by  carpet  designers  and  for  like  pur¬ 
poses.  In  a  factory  in  New  York  a  re¬ 
porter  found  five  girls  at  work  before  a 
long  desk,  this  being  their  system  of  op¬ 
erations:  The  first  young  woman  wraps 
black  paper  about  the  glass  reflectors 
which  produce  the  optical  illusion.  These 
■trips  of  glass,  when  thus  arranged  and 
fastened  together,  form  the  body  of  the 
kaleidoscope.  The  next  girl  simply  in¬ 
serts  the  united  reflectors  into  the  paste¬ 
board  cover  and  then  passes  the  octa¬ 
gonal  pasteboard  tube  to  her  neighbor. 
Number  three  adjusts  the  brass  ring 
which  secures  the  glass  disks  in  the  end. 

Between  the  disks  or  plates  are  placed 
the  scraps  of  oolored  jlare,  the  beads 
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and  vinous  trinkets  which  tumble  about 
as  the  kaketdoacxpe  is  revolved,  and  when 
reflected  by  the  mirrors  form  thetaaelvas 
into  eve-mhifUng,  fantastic  forma.  The 
other  young  women  are  armed  with 
liaimnrif  to  break  the  colored  glass  into 
fragments.  The  colored  glaas  is  obtained 
from  the  waste  scrap*,  purchased  re* -y 
cheap  at  stained  glaas  manufactories. — 
1  Chicago  Herald 

The  Mysteries  ef  Jmpmmeee  lae. 

The  mystene*  of  the  Japanese  Inc  have 
never  bean  mastered  by  European  work¬ 
men.  TV*ir  artists  were  craftsmen  of 
untiring  patience,  and  placed  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  feudal  life  above  the  needs  of 
mere  money  making.  They  were  often 
ennobled  and  always  esteemed.  They 
were  th#  companions  of  princes.  They 
did  not  besitAte  to  lavish  on  a  sword  or 
an  ivory  toggle,  a  screen  or  a  minute 
decoration  of  a  swonl  hilt,  all  their  artis¬ 
tic  genius  in  design  or  pictorial  effect. 
The  modern  lac  is  an  ephemeral  produc¬ 
tion— thin  in  texture,  w  ith  overlaid  gild¬ 
ing  of  elective  but  not  solid  character. 
Its  i>&nsls  and  cabinets,  rich  with  in¬ 
crustation,  are  gaudy  and  ill-drawn. 
There  is  nothing  in  which  the  collector 
so  often  goee  astray.  The  old  Japanese 
lac  resists  heat  and  cold  alike.  Submer¬ 
sion  beneath  the  sea  for  months  does  not 
spoil  it.  It  is  built  up  slowly  and  defies 
centuries  of  wear. — Chicago  News. 

India'*  Kept  ilea  end  Venomous  Vermin. 

Poisonous  reptiles  are  so  numerous  and 
so  quick  to  improve  every  opportunity  to 
enter  one’s  house  in  India  that  no  one 
can  relax  his  watchfulness  for  a  moment 
without  being  placed  in  danger  of  Ids 
life.  For  instance,  no  one  would  think 
of  getting  into  bed  without  first  Hooking 
for  what  may  be  and  frequently  is 
ensconoad  between  the  cool  sheets.  No 
one  would  spring  out  of  bad  in  the  night 
without  first  striking  a  match.  Even 
the  bath  is  not  a  luxury  entirely  devoid 
of  danger.  Today  a  snake  is  found  in 
one’s  shoe;  tomorrow  in  the  bath  sponge 
there  is  a  scorpion.  The  next  day  a 
centipede  is  found  under  the  flower- 
stand,  sod  the  next  there  is  a  scorpion 
in  the  novel  one  has  been  reading,  or  a 
snake  on  a  shelf  or  hidden  away  in  one’s 
napkin  at  dinner. — Foreign  Letter. 

THE  LAW. 


WEARING  OF  ONE’S  APPAREL 


Life  la  a Bhy look:  always  it  demands 

The  fullest  usurer’s  interest  for  each 
treasure. 

Gifts  are  not  freely  scattered  from  its 
hands; 

We  make  returns  for  every  borrowed 
treasure. 

Each  talent,  each  achievement,  and  each 
gain, 

Necessitates  some  penalty  to  pay. 

Delight  imposes  lassitude  and  pain, 

As  certainly  as  darkness  follows  dayl 

All  you  bestow  on  causes,  or  on  men, 

Of  love,  or  hate,  of  malice  or  devotion, 

Somehow,  sometime,  shall  be  returned 
again. 

There  is  uo  wasted  toil,  no  lost  emotion. 

The  motto  of  the  world  is,  “(.live  and  take.  ” 
It  gives  you  favors— out  of  sheer  good¬ 
will 

But  unless  speedy  recompense  you  make, 
You'll  tind  yourself  presented  with  its 
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When  mpture  comes  to  thrill  the  heart  of 
you, 

Take  it  with  tempered  gratitude;  re¬ 
member 

Some  later  time  the  interest  will  fall  due 
No  year  brings  June  that  does  not  bring 
December. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


AN  IN8ATIABLE,  BOTTOMLESS  GRAVE 

The  Hole  of  Death — A  Quagmire  That 
Swallows  Up  Horse  and  Klder. 

It  is  an  awful  sight  to  see  a  man  drown. 
But  with  foresight  and  skill  no  man  need 
drown.  Fancy  a  sea  in  which  there  is 
no  swimming,  and  a  sea  into  which  you 
may  plunge  unawares.  A  man  is  loping 
over  the  green  prairie,  looking  out  from 
under  his  broad  sombrero  at  the  lazy 
cattle  and  the  prairie-dogs  playing  in  the 
sun.  Suddenly  there  is  a  sound  like  a 
giant’s  throat  swallowing  a  choked  shout 
of  teiror.  The  prairie-dogs  run  into 
their  holes,  and  a  moment  later  come 
out  cautiously,  curious  and  frightened. 
The  tall  reed-like  grass  is  waving  where 
the  horse  and  rider  were  just  now.  The 
antelope  on  the  crest  of  the  divide 
yonder  look  round  them  watchfully.  But 
there « is  nothing  to  fear — no  man  in 
sight.  He  is  going  to  town,  that  rider, 
with  the  wages  of  a  hard  winter’s  work 
in  hiWpocket,  riding  his  favorite  bronche, 
dressed  in  the  buckskins  he  had  fringed 
in  tlie  winter  evenings,  ready  to  show 
the  foolish  girls  how  brave  he  looked  in 
his  rude  attire.  Where  is  he  now — he 
and  his  horse?  In  a  grave  of  slimy, 
shivering  mud — alkali  paste,  blue  with  a 
nameless  tint  of  putrid  death,  has  filled 
his  throat — covered  his  eyes  before  he 
could  close  the  lids. 

What  does  this  mean — some  hideous 
freak  of  nature — some  work  of  a  devil 
endowed  with  a  moment’s  power  ?  No; 
only  an  alkali  sink;  only  a  natural  well, 
filled  with  a  paste  as  yielding  as  water — 
retentive  as  hell.  Picture  to  yourself  the 
surface  setting  back  to  its  normal 
quietude  with  an  indescribable  gulp,  a 
ghoul  like  smacking  of  grave-lips.  A 
grave  that  supplies  itself  with  dead — a 
grave  that  buries  almost  before  it  kills— 
an  insatiable,  bottomless  grave,  set  like 
a  trap  for  the  living.  The  Bink-hole  is 
not  always  covered  with  grass;  some¬ 
times  it  has  a  caked  and  seamed  crust  of 
blueish- white  alkali  on  the  top  of  it.  But 
even  that  is  a  poor  safeguard,  for  the 
long  grass  around  it  will  liide  it  from  the 
rider  until  it  is  too  late  to  avoid  it. 

The  tenacity  of  this  paste  of  mud  is 
something  incredible.  I  have  never  seen 
a  man  caught  in  a  Bink-hole,  but  1  have 
seen  a  man  ride  to  the  edge  of  one,  dis¬ 
cover  it  too  late  to  turn  his  horse,  and 
shaking  himself  in  the  saddle,  vault  over 
the  horn-pommel,  when  the  pony  was 
caught,  striking  the  ground  far  beyond 
the  sink-hole.  There  were  twenty  men 
there,  and  before  the  horse  had  sunk  far 
there  were  half  a  dozen  ropes  fast  to 
him.  Half  a  dozen  strong  ponies  can 
pull  most  anything,  but  they  could  not 
dra^r  that  horse  back  from  the  grave 
that  was  closing  over  him.  There  is  a 
strange  suction  about  that  alkali  mud — 
it  bolds  all  it  grasps  with  a  horrible 
pertinacity.— San  Francisco  Engleeide. 

The  Milk  of  the  Reindeer. 

The  extreme  richness  of  the  milk  of 
the  reindeer,  that  feed  on  the  wild  mosses 
of  Sweden,  has  led  to  an  examination  of 
the  moss  as  an  article  of  food.  These 
researches  have  resulted  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  moss-dealers  in 
RuMia  and  Sweden,  and  a  prosperous  and 
growing  interest  has  been  developed. 
Thamoss  employed  yields,  on  the  average, 
as  much  alcohol  as  good  grain,  and  three 
^imM  as  much  as  potatoes.  The  supply 
is  practicably  inexhaustible,  as  it  is 
spread  over  vast  tracts,  extending  from 
the  Baltic  to  Behring  3traits. — Chicago 


An  A»p*r»atly  lUd  P1I  X*4  Alwajra  U« 
ranll  of  IS*  Salt  0**1  Taata. 

“Grace  in  the  *  earing  of  one’*  apparel 
»  a  rare  acouupluhtneaL"  said  a  popular 
tailor.  "In  fact,  not  one  man  in  500  erer 
looks  dnwed.  no  matter  how  well  mad* 
or  expensive  his  clothing  may  he.  The 
troulile  i*.  iD'Kl  men  do  not  cultivate 
what  little  natural  taste  they  may  possess 
in  that  direction.  1  hare  customer*  who 
will  come  in  and  order  the  moet  expen¬ 
sive  garments  1  can  turn  out.  and  no 
matter  how  hard  1  may  strive  to  giva 
tiiein  the  value  of  their  money  their 
I  clothing  will  look  little  better  than  a 
rheap  ready  -made  suit  would  uo  the  same 
perwm. 

“As  an  illustration  I  will  relate  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  occurred  only  last  week. 
A  wealthy  Chicago  lawyer  came  in  to  se¬ 
lect  a  dnws  suit.  His  ideas  regarding 
Styles  had  undergone  no  change  in  l lie 
last  forty  years,  and  he  wanted  his 
suit  made  after  about  the  same  style  as 
my  father  wore  a  half  century  ago. 
By  degrees  1  shaped  his  ideas  to  suit 
the  styles  of  the  present,  and  ha 
finally  cut  short  his  order  by  telling  me 
to  go  ahead  and  make  the  garments  to 
suit  myself.  This  1  did,  and  a  more  per- 
fept-fitting  and  elegant  suit  of  clothing 
was  never  turned  out  from  the  establish¬ 
ment.  Last  Sunday  I  saw  lain  at  church 
with  his  new  clothes  on,  and  he  struck 
me  as  looking  like  a  wood-chopper 
decked  out'in  store  clothes.  After  ser¬ 
vice  liis  wife  upbraided  me  for  not  mak¬ 
ing  her  husband's  clothing  fit  better,  and 
Monday  he  brought  the  suit  back  to  be 
altered.  1  explained  tp  him  that  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  suit,  but  of  the 
wearer,  and  Anally  jiersuaded  him  to  let 
me  renovate  his  person. 

“I  began  by  leading  him  to  a  barber¬ 
shop,  where  his  bushy  hair  and  beard 
were  trimmed  to  a  proper  length.  Then 
I  gave  directions  for  a  new  pair  of  shoes, 
selected  him  a  stylish  silk  hat,  and  pur¬ 
chased  shirts,  collars,  cuffs,  and  cravats 
that  were  becoming.  Last  night  when  I 
saw  him  at  the  opera  there  was  not  a 
better  dressed  man  in  the  audience. 
This  shows  that  no  matter  how  well 
made  the  clothes  may  be  the  rest  of  the 
toilet  must  be  in  keeping  with  them,  and 
unless  a  man  has  a  cultivated  taste  of  his 
own  he  had  better  leave  the  selection  of 
his  wardrobe  to  his  tailor  if  he  wants  to 
dress  correctly." — Chicago  Tribune  Inter- 


Pre*ervatlon  of  Ueef  by  Injection. 

It  is  found  that  the  sooner  antiseptic 
liquids  are  injected  into  the  veins  or  ar¬ 
teries  of  a  recently  killed  animal,  the 
more  effective  they  become  to  preserve 
the  meat  owing  to  the  peculiar  absorbent 
properties  of  recently  killed  animal  flesh. 
What  is  called  Gannot’s  process,  having 
for  its  object  the  preservation  of  butchers’ 
meat  ^n  tt\e  fresh  state,  consists  in  in¬ 
jecting  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
or  chloride  of  aluminum  into  the 
earotid  artery  of  the  slaughtered  auimal  as 
Boon  as  the  biood  ceases  to  flow,  both  ex¬ 
tremities  of  tue  jugular  veiu  being  pre¬ 
viously  tied.  Nine  to  twelve  quarts  of 
ipeciflc  gravity  of  10  to  12  degrees  Baume 
are  sufficieut  for  au  ox;  a  less  quantity  be¬ 
ing  required  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

When  the  animal  has  been  well  bled  and 
the  injection  skillfully  performed,  it  is 
scarcely  perceptible  that  the  auimal  has 
undergone  any  preparation.  The  injected 
animal  is  cut  up  as  usual  and  when  in¬ 
tended  to  be  eaten  within  two  or  three 
weeks,  merely  requires  to  be  hung  up  in  a 
dry,  airy  situation  free  from  flies.— New 
York  Market  Journal. 

And  Its  Claim*  Are  Kelentleas. 

Physical  excess  is  a  crime  against 
nature,  the  penalty  for  which  will  be  im¬ 
placably  laid  on.  You  may  be  able  to 
postpone  it  for  years,  but  I  do  assure  you 
that  the  day  of  judgement  is  coming 
your  way.  And  its  claims  are  relentless! 
No  set-offs  are  permissible  in  our  deal¬ 
ings  with  excess. — Signor  Max. 

When  Jewesses  Practiced  a*  Doctors. 

Dr.  Horowitz,  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  has  published  a  work  entitled 
‘Judische  Aerzte  in  Frankfurt,”  in  which 
the  author  mentions  the  fact  that  as 
long  aa  .450  years  ago  Jewesses  practiced 
in  that  city  as  doctors.  They  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  opthalmia. — Chi¬ 
cago  Herald. 

1*  the  Newspaper  Man  Ahead? 

Mr.  Gharles  E.  Fitch,  of  The  Rochester 
Democrat,  who  is  lecturing  on  “Journal¬ 
ism”  at  Cornell  university,  estimates 
that  the  average  income  of  the  newspa- 
paper  man  is  $700,  against  $650  of  a 
lawyer  and  $600  of  a  clergyman. — Chi¬ 
cago  Journal. 

The  Libraries  of  Edinburgh. 

The  various  libraries  of  Edinburgh  con¬ 
tain  a  total  number  of  750,000  volumes, 
equal  to  il.24  volumes  per  head  of  the 
population.  This  proportion  is  exceeded 
by  only  three  large  cities  in  the  world, 
Munich,  Washington  and  Rome. — For¬ 
eign  Letter. 

Two  Million  Bachelor*  In  Franco. 

Recently  published  French  statistics 
show  that  there  are  over  2,000,000  men 
of  mature  years  who  utterly  fail  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauties  of  matrimony.  In 
other  words,  nearly  one- fourth  of  the 
adult  male  population  of  France  are 
bachelors. 


Coffee  on  an  Empty  Stomach. 

Coffee,  if  taken  in  the  morning  on  an 
empty  stomach,  is  said  to  act  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  against  infectious  diseases. 


ADVERTISERS 
can  learn  the  exact  cost 
of  any  proposed  line  of 
advertising  in  American 
papers  by  addressing 
Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,; 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
lO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  lOcta.  for  lOO-Page  Pamphlet 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

i .001  Important  thing*  you  ne»er  knew  or  thought 
r  about  the  human  body  and  Hacurlou*  oraan*. 
Hoidi/eii perpetuated, Kralth  taxxd.duea*  induced 
Ho  in  to  auoid  pi  tfalU  of  ignorance  and  tndiecretlon. 
How  to  apply  Home  Cure  to  all  forme  of  dteeeue, 
Howtocure  Croup,  Old  Ryes  Rupture,  PKimoeie.tte. 

r.  * _ L.  l  „_. _ J _ *  tWif/hdhl/i 


N.WJIYER  ft  SON 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS 

mSBfi&o  PHILADELPHIA 

Cer.  Cheotmt  mad  Eighth  HU. 
Receive  Advertfiemeata  for  this  Piper. 

ESTIBATES'rKS^clSrafaEE 
■Xii^iYER  l  SON'S  NMIML 


THE  MUTUAL  BENEFIT 
Life  Insurance  Company, 
NEWARK.  N.  J. 


AMZ1DODD,  -  -  - 


ASSETS  (Mark at  Value*) 
LIAMTJTIRS  (4  per  rent  Rwrrve) 

RUKFLIW . 

SURPLUS  (N.w  York  KUadard) 


President 


3ft  A57.HJ7  To 
t,7ft7.4»l  It/ 
4,41 1.341  far 


Felicia*  Ahealataly  Nea-Fnrfol table  After  Second  year. 

IX  CAS*  OF  mrM  the  fVbry  I*  OOXTlM  ltP  IX  FOMt'S  *•  Iwall 
lain*  *UI|«>  for  .  o*.  If  preferred,  a  laid  *r  for  It*  foil  vale*  tataeec 

iu  asrtaaage 

After  Um  third  year  fofertoe  we  IXOOXTRVrAlU  A  m<e|d  m  udM  lata* 
.uoal  fraud  .  and  ait  rtamawi  a*  ta  Irani  *r  -r~* iln  an  -—»<»■*. 

CASH  LOAMS  are  aal*  to  10*  aatont  of  10  par  n*L  of  th*  n ■*«-»■  ratal 
•  bar*  rahd  *aai||aatanta  of  tha  ISdittaaraa  to  tatato  —  wdlatoral  *aca mr 

Iambics  paid  Ia>to*dt*taty  apae  rota  pi  tain*  and  *«s>reral  «f  peoeda 


Foreign  Exchange. 

MARTIN  R.  DENNIS  8  CO, 

REMOVED  TO 

TH  Broad  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Naor  Mark**  BtreaC 

warm  DRAFT!  (Ml  MONET  ORDERS  FOR 

England,  Ireland,  Sootland,  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

And  all  parts  o t  I ha  world. 

Lstfon  at  Orefflt  for  Trarelasa.  All  kinds  ei  foreign  m*mmj  «a- 

Passage  tickets, 


GUHARD,  WHITE  STAB*  INMAN,  OTJION,  AN¬ 
CHOR,  NATIONAL,  STATE,  NORTH 

GERMAN  LLOYD,  RED  STAR* 

And sU Unreal  Ooson  Btrererea. 


J.  W.  BALDWIN  &  BROS., 

Upper  Broad  St. 

Best  Quality  Lehigh  Coal, 

SAWED  AND  SPLIT  WOOD, 

Drygoods,  Groceries,  Feed,  Grain,  Etc. 

Goods  Delivered  Promptly. 

JUST  OPENED, 

New  Stocks  of 

Crockery,  Oilcloths,  Horse  Blankets, 

LADIES,  GENTS’  AND  BOYS’ 

MERINO  UNDERWEAR, 

RUBBER  BOOTS  &  SHOES,  Etc. 


PARKER’S 

PHOTO  GALLERY. 

695  Broad  St., 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

All  Negatives  registered.  Duplicates  fur¬ 
nished  from  those  made  by  Mr.  Parker  as  well 
os  my  own.  Personal  attention  given  to  each 
sitting. 

WM.  L.  TEUSH, 

Successor  to  C.  Parker. 


JOHN  G.  KEYLER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKER. 


EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THE 
BUSINESS  FURNISHED. 


THE 


BLOOMFIELD,  If.  J. 

At  the  “CEKTRE,”  Three  Hinntes'  Walk  from  I.  &  E.  Depot. 

The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first- 
class  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
all  hours  can  be  had. 

Fine  Wines  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and  Domestic  Cigars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Special  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests. 
W.  R.  COURTER, 

PaopEiaroB 


